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CHAPTER I. 

MATEBIALS REQUIUKD FOR PAINTING 
FROM IIFE. 

To those who have attained sufficient practice 
in the art of drawing to be able to copy 
heads from lai^e chalk drawings or plaster 
casts with freedom and accuracy, and have 
acquired some knowledge of light and shade 
and of the proportions of the human figure, 
the remarks in the following pages, it is 
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hoped, will prove most beneficiah It 
presumed that few students would venture 
to draw from life until they had acquired 
considerable experience in the delineation of 
inanimate objects* 

Many of theautlioi*s on the art of drawing 
and painting commence by describing the 
pigments used in the production of colours, 
and detail the process of preparing them. 
This information may be of advantage to 
those who have attained proficiency in the 
art of miniature painting, as by a knowledge 
of the chemical properties of those materials 
from which colours are obtained, and the 
modes of preparing them, they will be 
enabled to produce more brilliant colours for 
particular purposes than can be procured from 
the artist’s colounnan. These directions, 
however, would tend rather to confuse than 
assist the amateur or even the professed 
miniature painter who is not mudi advanced 





the art, and lias time and tnouey at 
command* The colours that are generally 
and readily to be had at any respectable 
fancy stationer’s will be found amply suffi- 
cient for executing any subject described 
in the following lessons. 

The ensuing list contains the names of 
all the colours required by the student: — 

JBlue : Indigo, Prussian blue, cobalt, 
ultramarine. 

• lied: Indian red, vermilion, lake, carmine. 

Yellow: Ochre, gamboge, raw sienna, 
chrome, 

JBrown : Burnt sienna, umber, sepia. 

Black : Indian ink, lamp-black. 

JPermanent White: 

From these colours any tint required for 
flesh or drapery may be Ibniicd. There are 
only two amongst them that are expensive, 
viz. ultramarine and carmine ; but these are 
so little required that a very small cake 

b2 
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of each will last a long time. The expense* 
therefore, need not deter the amateur from 
pursuing this most interesting branch of the 
art of drawing. 

There are a number of compound tints 
prepared by the artist’s coloiirmen according 
to the fancy of diifferent professors of the 
art ; but these would be worse than useless 
to a beginner, as he would be induced to 
rely upon them for producing certain effects 
instead of forming them himself upon the * 
palette, which is the best method to insure 
an imitation of the various tints to be found 
in nature. 

The brushes or pencils required for mi- 
niature painting are made of earners hair 
or sable’s. Those made of the latter, though 
more expensive, will be found the most 
useful ; they are more springy, and the 
hairs do not separate as in the common 
camers-hair brushes. In choosing either 



kind, the purchaser should try the brush 
by wetting it, and after pressing out the 
water by passing it between the lips, should 
touch the thumb-nail with the point: if, on 
taking it away, it spring back without the 
hairs separating, it is fit for the purpose. 
The hairs should not project far from the 
quill. A well-made brush should appear 
Fig. 1. as in the annexed figures. But 
A if, when the pencil is wet, the 
hairs separate, and are with diffi- 
culty brought to this shape, it is 
1 ^ unfit for use. Some painters use 
^ ' ' very small pencils, according to 
their style of finishing. The brushes most 
useful for stippling on the face are about the 
Fig. 2, size of those in Jig. 2. The 

larger brushes are used 
in back-grounds or dra- 
pery. 

The palette that usually 





accompanies a box of colours will be found 
too small for mixing the numerous tints 
required in painting from life. An earthern 
palette is better than one of ivory; the 
latter is too transparent to reflect the tints 
correctly, and it absorbs the colour. 

In drawing from nature, the desk or 
drawing-board should be a little more 
elevated than is required in writing. A 
plain deal board, about two feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, and an inch in thick- 
ness, and covered with green cloth, will 
form an excellent desk. The drawing may 
be fastened to it with pins, and can be 
raised or lowered according to the y>osition 
of the sitter. 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING THE PROFILE 
OF THE FACE, FROM LIFE, ON PAPER OR 
CARD-BOARD. 

In commencing the study of drawing from 
life, the learner will find it advisable to 
draw the profile of the face, selecting a 
sitter with a strongly-marked angular coun- 
tenance, something of the character of the 
Fiff, 3, annexed engmving. El- 

derly persons are mucli 
more easily painted than 
young ones ; their features 
are more prominent, and 
tlie lines more defined. 




If the student attempts to portray flat inex- 
pressive features, it is probable he will find 
great difficulty in obtaining a likeness, and 
may therefore become dissatisfied with tlie 
pursuit. 

Previously to placing the sitter in position, 
all the necessary materials should be prepared, 
so that the attention of the artist may not be 
withdrawn by having to seek for any tiling* 
If the room where the likeness is to be taken 
has two windows, one should be entirely 
darkened, the other about half way up, 
that the light may come from one direction 
and fall immediately upon the sitter, whose 
head will thus be in strong light and shade. 
By this means the picture will not only be 
more bold and animated, but much easier 
of execution than if the outline was less 
defined in consequence of the diflusion of 
the light* The sitter being properly placed, 
observe the height of the head. If he is 
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tall, the head must be considerably above 
the centre of the card-board ; if short, it 
must be near the centre. 

Before entering on the directions for draw- 
ing the face, it is necessary to remark that if 
the student intends to adopt miniature paint- 
ing as a profession, he should study the 
anatomy of the human head, or at least 
make himself acquainted with the names, 
^ shape, and use, of the bones and muscles 
of the face. Students of this class would of 
course seek for more extended information 


on this subject than could be afforded in a 
work like the present ; but those who have 


Fig. 4 . 



not time or inclination for the 
study of anatomy, will be ena- 
bled to place the features of 
the face in their true position 
by studying the annexed dia- 
gram. 


The outline of the above figure is in the form 
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of an egg. The broad or upper end repre- 
sents the general form of the head ; the small 
end the shape of the lower part of the face. 
The oval is divided by drawing a perpendi- 
cular line through the centre. This line is 
intersected by an horizontal line, also dmwn 
through the centre of the oval. Divide the 
space between the centre and the lower end 
of the oval into two equal parts, and draw a 
line across the oval parallel to the line in 
the centre. Divide the space from the centre 
to the upper part of the oval in the same 
way. The upper division will shew the 
space from the crown of the head to the top 
of the forehead ; the second division the 
forehead to the eyes; the tliird the length of 
the nose and ears ; and the lower division 
the space occupied by the mouth and chin. 
In the diagram the lower division is subdi- 
vided into three equal parts. On the first 
is placed the space between the lips; the 
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^cond is occupied by the hollow between 
the lower lip and the chin ; and the third 
division by the chin. The third division of 
this diagram is subdivided by dotted per- 
pendicular lines into five equal parts. I’he 
centre division contains the nose, and tlie 
divisions on either side the eyes. - 

5 is the same diagram in 
profile. In this it will be seen / 

[ p \ 

^that the eye is on the centre V ’J 

line, and that the lower end of 
the nose, the tip of the ear, and 
that ]iart of the skull joiniifg th^’neek, are all 
placed on the line beneath the centre. By 
attentively studying these diagrams, the 
learner will know where to place the several 
fixtures of the face. This of course is to be 




taken as a general rule, which does not apply 
to all laces ; but the deviations are seldom 
observable ; where they occur, they are ex- 
ceptions to the rule ; and the true marking 
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of this irregularity will tend greatly to pro- 
duce the perfect likeness. 

Commence by drawing an outline of the 
form of the head and face the profile of the 
clergyman, fig. 1 , plate I., very lightly. Divide 
this rough outline according to the preceding 
diagram, taking care that the eye is on the 
centre line. Observe that the lower end of 
the ear and nose and the back of the head 
are on the same line. Being satisfied that, 
the divisions of the face and the markings 
for the features are all correctly placed, pro- 
ceed to draw the true form of the features 
in the various divisions. Commence at the 
forehead. Observe whether the outline pro- 
jects or recedes, and how far the eye-brow is 
from the centre line. Draw the curve cor- 
rectly between the eye-brow and the tip of 
the nose. The whole of the nose will be 
placed in the next division. Observe the 
form of the outline ; draw it very lightly, so 
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you may alter and amend it at pleasure* 
Then proceed with the lower division; ob- 
serve how far the upper lip projects beyond 
the lower, and the true form of the chin and 
the lower jaw-bone. The attention must be 
directed to the features in the separate divi- 
sions, as if each were to form a simple draw- 
ing. If they are not thus divided, the curved 
line forming the outline of the face vrill be too 
long and complicated for the learner to deli- 
*neate it correctly. By practice, these divi- 
sions of the head will become familiar, and 
there will then be no necessity for forming 
them on the drawing. In the early attempts 
they will be found particularly useful, but 
they should be drawn so faintly as not to ap- 
pear in the advanced stage of the picture. 

Having drawn the outline of the face, next 
draw the large masses of hair. Observe 
that the hair all comes from one point at the 
back of the head. Po not think of forming 
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hair, but only a free outline of the 
masses presented to the eye. Then proceed 
with the forehead, marking lightly all the 
shadows formed by the projecting bones. 
Next proceed with the eyes; do not draw 
them with a hard outline, but with loose 
sketchy lines. Be careful in observing how 
far from the eyelid the pupil of the eye ap- 
pears. Much of a likeness taken in profile 
depends upon attention to this point. All 
persons are aware that it is the eye which 
gives character and animation to the face. 
A full convex eye will appear as in Fig. 6 ; 
a flat eye as in Fig. 7. Mark lightly with 
Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


the pencil the shadows under the eyes and 
nose. Draw tlie outline of the lips with a 
light flowing line. Mark the form of the 
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^qpening between the lips : the likeness will 
greatly depend on the shape of the month ; it 
must therefore be particularly attended to. 
Observe the shadow under the cheek-bone, 
and draw the ear distinctly, but not too dark. 

All the parts in shade must be slightly 
shaded with the pencil. At this early stage 
the artist should be quite satisfied that he 

f' 

has obtained a correct drawing of the outline, 
and the light and shade of the face; as it will 
*be useless to proceed until he has done so. 
Observe carefully the form of the head, and 
that it does not terminate lower than the 
ear. I-»et each mass of hair be drawn from 
the crown of the head, and flow freely over 
the forfehead. Mark the dark broad shadows 
strongly with the pencil. Next sketch the 
drapery as lightly and as freely as possible ; 
copying all the folds and indentations. Take 
care to get the distance correctly between 
the ears and the shoulders. Let the whole 
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terminate in loose sketchy touches, without- 
any defined outline^ 

It is not advisable for the be^nner to 
carry his drawing much below the shoulders, 
as great skill and considerable practice are 
required to draw the arms and hands. The 
observations in this lesson, therefore, apply 
to the face only. 

Before showing how to colour the drawing, 
it may be necessary to make the reader ac- 
quainted with the technical terms used in 
colouring, and to endeavour to explain their 
meaning. A simple tint means a strong 
or light application of one colour without 
mixture with any other. Tims, we say, a 
tint of lake, a tint of indigo, or of any other 
colour. A half tint is the tint previously 
used, lowered to half the strength by water. 
Colours are said to be cold or warm: all 
colours inclining to grey or blue are cold ; 
all inclining to yellow or bright orange are 
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w%rm. Thu», if in a purple shade we re- 
quire a cold tint of lake, this colour is mixed 
with indigo to the proper strength. On the 
contrary, if a bright warm tint is required, 
the lake is mixed with gamboge. Neutral 
tints are composed of colours that so oppose 
and suMue each other wlien mixed together, 
as to form a shadow for any colour that is 
washed over them. Thus, a little Indian 
rod and indigo, being mixed together, form 
a greyish red, which makes a fine neutral 
tint for trees, and may be used as shade for 
the brighter tints of green or burnt sienna. 
Indian ink and lake, in proper proportions, 
form a fine purple neutral tint for flesh. 

To return to the drawing. Rub on the 
palette a small quantity of Indian ink and 
lake at a distance from each other ; thou 
dipping a middling sized brush in water, 
take up with it a little of the lake and work 
it out of the brush ii]X)u the palette. Take 
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a little of the Indian ink and mix with ft. 
When this is done, try it upon paper and 
lower it with water till the proper strength 
of the tint is obtained. With this tint wash 
over all the parts in shade ; then observe the 
parts that more strongly i^roject, and make 
touches upon the tint previously laid on with 
the same tint. These touches must not be a 
w^ash, but are to be applied quickly in lines 
or hatches till the shadow in every part is as 
dark as required. When this is dune, ob- 
serve the colour under the eyes ; if the face 
is young, there is genemlly a little grey un- 
der the low er eyelid ; if that of a man, a w ash 
of grey may be taken over the upper lip and 
the chin. A light lint of yellow ochre is 
w^ashed over the side of the nose, with the 
exception of a white spot left on the most 
projecting part of it. The eye is next co- 
loured : if blue, w^ith a light tint of Prussian 
blue; the darkest part with Indian ink. If 



tfie hair is brown, observe its colour where 
the light sparkles upon it; mix; a tint with 
sepia, yellow ochre, and a little blue ; try it 
upon waste paper till you think you have ob* 
tained the tint ; with this wash the hair all 
over. The tints before applied to the face 
being now quite dry, a very light tint of 
vermilion may be washed over them to blend 
them together. A stronger tint of vermiUon 
^may he applied to the lips. The colour on 
the cheeks, if very bright, may be applied with 
a few touchejs of carmine. The dark touches 
on the eyelids are lake and Indian ink, and 
the same on the nostrils and the dark touches 
between tlie lips. The dark shadows on the 
hair may now be applied, taking care not to 
go over the stroug lights. When the shadow 
upon the hair is dry, it may be heightened 
in the darkest parts by applying a little 
diluted gum arabic. Unless the face is 
coloured veiy strongly, it will not be advisa^ 
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the liead be of an angular character, like 
that of George the Third, it will be advisa- 
ble to turn it so that the peculiar outlines of 
the nose and forehead may be distinctly 
marked. This observation will be better 


exemplified by observing the portraits of the 


Fig, 8. 



Duke of Wellington. Among the 
great number of portraits of this 
distinguished personage, all those 
in which he is depicted looking 
directly forward are unpleasing; 
though they may be correctly 


drawn and coloured, they look tame and 


spiritless. Those, however, which are drawn 


with the face a little turned towards the 


shoulder have a pleasing appearance and 
are recognized at a glance. The reason 
of this is obvious. The indMduality in 
the Duke of Wellington’s countenance 
consists in the receding forehead' and the 
curve of the nose, points which are in some 
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degree lost when he is portrayed looking 
directly forward, or with what is called a full 
face, but which are distinctly marked when 
they form part of the outline of the picture. 
In heads possessing the Grecian contour, — 
that is, where the nose is straight, the fore- 
head upright, and in which the whole of the 
features are regular and range nearly in a 
straight line, as vcifig. 9, — it gene- 
rally happens that the face is oval 
* or sliaped like an egg ; a counte- 
nance like this, exhibiting nothing 
striking in the outline, is best dis- 
ydayed by a front view. In some cases, 
where a feature is too large or too small, the 
artist should consider how this defect may 
be softened without detracting from the like- 
ness. It is an old and true observation that 
no one ever yet sat for his portrait that did 
not desire a pleasing resemblance. Many 


Fig. 9. 
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persons have a short thick nose toniinating 



ill a knob, asinj^rJO, and as this 
unpleasing feature would be dis- 
played more sti'ongly if the head 
approached the profile, so it would 
be less observable if the face was 


Fig. 10. 
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drawn looking directly forward* All the 
best portraits of George the Fourth were 
drawn full-faced for this reason. 


Obliquity of vision and particular marks in 
the face must be attended to before the 
sketch is made, and heightened or softened 
according to the judgment of the painter. 
History tells us that Cardinal Wolsey bad 
lost an eye, a fact which we sliould not have 
learnt from his portraits painted from life, as 
Holbein and other artists took care to throw 
this defect in shade by drawing the head 
nearly in profile. Enough, however, has 
been said to direct the utteution of the stu- 



(iciit to the position of the sitter, and we 
will therefore proceed to the drawing of the 
three-quarter face* Fig, 2, I. 

In drawing portraits upon finely pressed 
Bristol board, it will be advisable not to ex- 
tend the size of the head beyond that of a half- 
crown piece ; if it be larger, it will require 
mucli stronger light and shade to produce 
effect than can be easily imparted by a be- 
ginner in water-colours upon paper : if it is 
much smaller, it will be betku* to paint it 
upon vellum or ivory. 

Commence "*11)0 portrait, fg, 2, plate I , 
by draw'ing a faint outline of the head, 
Refer to the diagram at page 9, and dmw 
a very slight Hue across the part where the 
eyes are to come. Proceed in the same way 
with the nose, mouth, and ears. When you 
have made a very slight sketch of the posi- 
tion of the features, and are satisfied that 
the proportions are. correct, mark the plac«‘ 
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to which the hair extends. Yon will now 
have a very light sketch of the head. Do not 
make any hard determined lines, but let the 
pencil fall on the paper as lightly and as 
loosely as possible. The lines should be so 
faint as not to require being erased by the 
Indian rubber. If they appear when the 
colour is applied, they will be of so faint a 
grey as to give the appearance of stippling 
with the brush, and make the work look more 
elubomtely finished. Any attempt to erase 
tlie pencil marks from the paper will spoil 
the surface and render it unfit to paint upon. 
When the sketch is so far satisfactory, and 
the outlines of the features are sufficiently 
defined, proceed to wash in the large masses 
of shade with a light neutral tint formed of 
lake and Indian ink. Heighten tlie shadows 
in the darker parts by going over them again 
with the same tint. Then make the light 
tint for the hair, which take all over the 



head. The colour of the eyes should then 
be applied. Light tints must now l>c applied 
to various parts of the face as they present 
themselves in nature; these should not be 
washed in, but laid on with small hatches 
or short lines with delicacy and rapidity. 
When the first tints are applied all over the 
face, proceed to strengthen the more promi* 
nent features, commencing with the eyes. 
The touches must be made with a neutral 
* tint of Indian ink and lake, but the lake 
should preponderate. Observe the ’shape of 
the eyelids ; which are in no case to be 
formed by hard curved lines, Fig. 11, 
as in the annexed cut, where 
the vvliole of the pupil of the 
eye seems to glare betweem two pieces of 
iron wire. 

The tliickness must be shewn by a suc- 
cession of lines according to the shape of 
the eye. Due notice must be taken of the 
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iiliadow of the upper cyeUd on the pupiJ, 
and also of the bright light which always 
gives life to the eye. The 12. 

annexed cut will shew w'hut 
is meant by the thickness of 
the eyelids, and also the 
light upon the eye. Attention must be paid 
to the shadow on the end of the nose, the 
nostrils, and the ears. The lips are tinged 
with li«rht touches of vei*million and shaded 
with neutral tint. The broad shadow on 
the hair should now be washed in^ and the 
darkest shade touched upon it, taking care 
to leave the bright lights sparkling and 
clear. 

This is the usual process of drawing and 
colouring a miniature on Bristol board. li- 
the student can obtain the likeness and keep 
the colouring clear, this is all that is required, 
the more .sketchy and free the picture ap- 
pears, the better it will be. If he attempts 
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t6 make the drawing appear more finished 
by stippling upon it, he will run great risk 
of destroying the likeness. The dress should 
be kept as light and as sketchy as possible. 
If any colour is applied to the coat, let it be 
a very light neutral tint ; but in early draw- 
ings for practice, the dress, ornaments. Sec. 
had better be left in the pencil lines only, as 
it is very difficult for a beginner to apply co- 
lour to such articles without overpowering 
the colouring on the face. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY. — PREPA- 
RATION OF IVORY, AM) FIRST SITTING. 

As the clearness and brilliancy of a minia- 
ture painting on ivory depends in a great 
degree upon the quality of that article, it is 
necessary to be particular in its choice and 
preparation. Leaves of ivory can be pro- 
cured either of the artist’s coiourman or 
the ivory-turner. They should be thin and 
transparent where the grain runs evenly. If 
the picture is to be of a large size, it w'ill be 
difficult to select a slieet of ivory with an 
equal grain throughout ; but it must be clear 
and transparent in the part where the face 
is to appear. Leaves that look thick and 



cloudy when held up to the light, and in 
part nearly opaque, are unfit for use. The 
preparation of the ivory after it is cut into 
leaves is simple. The scratches and marks 
left by the saw must be scraped off either 
with a sharp knife or a piece^ of broken 
glass; the latter is best for the purpose. 
When the ivory is scraj^ed pretty smooth, it 
should be placed on a flat clean board, and, 
^soine clean water being dropped upon it, 
nibbed with pumice-stone on both sides 
until all the marks of the saw or the knife 
disappear. It should then be jilaccd for a 
few minutes in the sun to bleach. If there 
is no sunshine, it can be bleached by putting 
it in white paper beneath a warm flat-iron; 
but the iron must not be too hot, or else the 
transparency of the ivory will be destroyed. 
The warmth of tlie iron, it is true, will make 
the ivory appear whiter than by bleaching it 
in the ^su^l ; but the pale warm tint obtained 
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by the latter method an advantage to the 
painter; and a great deal of bleaching is 
not required. When the ivoiy, after being 
bleached by the warm iron, is cold and flat, 
it will be quite smooth ; but it will shine iu 
parts; and in this state would resist the co- 
lour. A beautiful grain or tooth may be 
given to it by rubbing it with the shell of the 
cuttle-fish quite dry; all traces of scratches 
will thus be removed. It should then be 
placed between the leaves of a book, and 
under a considerable w^eight to prevent it 
from warping. It will then al any time be 
ready for use. 

Before commencing a miniature, the ivory 
must be mounted on a piece of card-boavcl 
with slits cut at the angles to admit it, as seen 
in the annexed engraving. The mounted 
ivory should then be placed on any part of 
the desk or drawing board most convenient, 
and fastened down with drawing pins. 



* In the following directions detailing the 
jjitocess of painting a miniature on ivory, let 
us suppose that the student has the high 
honour of having her Majesty for a sitter, 
and that the picture is to be the size of the 
engraving, plate II. 

Having placed the sitter in a proper posi- 
tion, with the light falling directly upon the 
head, commence drawing a pencil outline 
upon writing paper. Any risk of making 
the drawing too large for the ivory will be 


D 
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prevented by placing the leaf upon the paper, 
and passing the pencil on each side of it« 
Within this square, mark very lightly the 
place where the head is to appear; take 
care that it is not placed too high, or else 
the sitter will appear too tall. Proceed with 
the outline in pencil, as directed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Do not rub out any of the 
lines, but when you have so far corrected 
them as to be satisfied with the general ap- 
pearance, make the outline which you most 
approve stronger than the others* You need 
not be particular about drawing the form of 
the features; ail that is required in this 
sketch upon paper is to get a rough outline 
of their position. When the sketch is suffi- 
ciently finished, pass it between the ivory 
and the card-board upon which it is mounted ; 
and the ivory, if properly chosen and pre* 
pared, will be found sufficiently transparent 
to allow the sketch upon the paper to be 
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5feen through it. The first outline is thus 
obtained without soiling the ivory. Make a 
light neutral tint upon the palette with In- 
dian ink and lake. Use one of the finest 
sable pencils to form the outline on the 
ivory. Before applying the neutral tint, tiy 
it on the mount to ascertain whether it is of 
the proper strength, and also to get rid of 
any superfluous colour, if too much has been 
taken up. The outline is not to be formed 
by drawing the brush in hard continued lines 
over the pencil lines seen through the ivory, 
but by short hatches or dots, thus, 

No hard thick line can be admitted in 
paintings of this kind; it would be im- 
possible to make the features blend into 
each other if any hard line interposed be- 
tween them. 

When the outline of the whole is drawn 
with neutral tint, remove the pencil sketch, 
and the light faint outline will be seen upon 
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the ivory. Pioceed to put colour on 
pupils of the eyes ; then with ti number of 
faint lines of neutral tint draw the thickness 
of the upper eyelid, the shadow on the nose, 
and the upper lip. Observe the shadow be- ^ 
neatli the chin and also upon the neck; 
these may all be drawn with the neutral tint. 
The touches need not be particularly small, 
but they must be light, and allowed to cross 
each other freely. Do not attempt to make 
the shadows as dark as in nature at once, 
but keep them light and clear. The whole 
face must be worked up together by degrees ; 
the darkest touches are those that finish the 
picture. Having drawn the form of the 
upper and under eyelids by a number of 
short hatches or lines, wash the brush, and 
with a light tint of indigo draw tlie pupil of 
the eye, not by one round spot, but by a 
series of touches, taking care to observe its 
shape, and likewise what portion of the pupil 
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m covered by the eyelids. You must have 
frequently observed, in the productions of 
amateur miniature painters, that they shew 
the whole of the iris or coloured part of 
the eye, giving this most expressive feature 
a rigid staring appearance, never seen in 
nature. You will observe that the iris of 
the eye in your sitter is covered both at 
the top and bottom, and that the thickness 
of the lower eyelid is distinctly seen. 

It is by observing what portion of the 
iris is covered by the eyelid that the 
character of the eye is obtained. The eye 
and the iris may be coloured with a light 
tint of light red and indigo- The pupil of 
the eye may likewise be formed with a 
darker tint of the same colour. Do not 
attempt to make even the pupil of the eye 
dark at this sitting, but keep it merely a 
touch, so that it may easily be heightened at 
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any time. Tlie touch at the corner of the eye 
near the nose is a light tint of vermiliion. 

When the eyes are drawn, proceed with 
the nose* Braw the. outline on the light side 
with a very light tint of Indian ink and lake. 
Do not try to get the outline by a slow hard 
touchy but by several light touches that may 
afterwards be blended with the flesh tints 
upon the face. Strengtlieu the tint a little 
for the dark side of the nose, the lower end, 
and the shadow beneath it. 

You will now proceed with the mouth, 
which is the most important feature in pro- 
ducing a likeness, and that which will re- 
quire the greatest care and attention. It 
cannot be too often repeated that there are 
no positive lines in the human face ; yet how 
frequently do we observe paintings and en- 
gravings in which the lips seem bound round 
as by a cord. Where this is the case it is 
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lAipofisible the likeness can be good, Coiu- 
mcnce drawing the partition between the 
lips ; observe its form and tliickness ; talk 
to the sitter, and notice the form of the 
aperture while she is attending to your re- 
marks ; she will forget for the moment that 
she is sitting for her picture, and will allow 
the lips their natural play, which, from a 
desire to alter the position of the features as 
^ little as possible, most sitters unconsciously 
do all in their power to prevent. Tliis, I 
presume, may be the reason why artists of 
undoubted talent differ so much in their por- 
traits of the illustrious lady who is now 
ideally sitting for her portrait, no doubt 
deeming it etiquette not to address her 
Majesty. Take care that the centre ^,of 
the aperture is immediately beneath the 
partition between the nostrils ; if not, it will 
be out of drawing. You will observe that 
the lips are a little apart and shew the teeth. 
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The apertore and the upper and under Iip% 
may in the first instance be drawn with the 
neutral tint of Indian ink and lake, not with 
hard touches, but with loose sketchy stippling. 
When the form is obtained, obserre the sha- 
dows and mark them with the same tint ; then 
stipple over both lips a tint of vermilion. 

Having proceeded thus fer, you will now 
find the advantage of having drawn the 
large masses of shade in tlie first instance, _ 
as the first sketch of the face upon the ivory 
is now complete, and you have only to at- 
tend to the colouring. The forehead is a 
light pearly flesh tint of vermilion and in- 
digo, stippled very lightly and carried over 
both the light and shade. < A very light tint 
of^blue is required beneath tlie lower eyelids 
and on the temple. A tint of vermilion 
stippled as lightly and as freely as pofsible 
over the cheeks and lower part of the face 
will give life to the masses shade. A light 
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tfnt of yellow Ochre may be applied to repre- 
sent the reflected light upon the side of the 
face in shade* The pearl tint of vermilion and 
blue may be stippled over the neck ; and 
now, if you have paid proper attention, you 
ought to have a rough likeness of the sitter 
on the ivory, — not a likeness fit for exhibi- 
tion, but sufficiently satisfactory to the 
painter as the ground-work or dead colour- 
ing for the next sitting* No person ought 
to be detained more than an hour at one 
sitting. When the sitter becomes fatigued, 
the muscles relax, and the features become 
dull and languid. The painter will also find 
that an hour of intense application, in which 
not a moment can be lost, while the mind is 
continually employed, every feature being a 
complete study, is sufficiently fatiguing, and 
that the relaxation will afford as much plea- 
sure to him as to the sitter. 
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CHAPTER V, 

DBAPEBT, JEWEtEY, BACK-GBOVBD, ETC, 

Pbbvioosly to the second sitting the artist 
may work upon the drapery and Inuik- 
ground ; but it will be hazardous to stipple 
upon tbe face in the absence of the sitter. 
The dress having been previously sketched 
in the pencil drawing, it will only be neces-^ 
sary to pass the sketch under the ivory and 
obtain a light outline of the drapery with the 
neutral tint u}>on the ivory. You may now 
stipple with the large brush the purple of 
the opera cloak. It will be advisable to 
proceed differently from the mode pointed 
out in the face, in which the shadows weie 
first drawn and the colour taken over them. 
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C7a the cloak 1 should stipple the colour first 
with large free touches, and form the sha- 
dows afterwards with darker tints of the 
same colour. The tint is formed with Prus- 
sian blue and lake. You must not attempt 
to float the colour over this mass, but lay it 
on in broad free stipples, like the back- 
ground in Jig. 1, plate III. The shadows 
must be applied over it in the same w^ay. 

Do not be at all anxious about getting the 

• 

colour solid ; if you get it brilliant and the 
shadows upon it without making it muddy, 
you will find it very easy to stipple as fine as 
you please afterwards. The lining of the 
cloak is shadowed with a warm tint of indiffo, 
light red, and yellow ochre, stippled on freely, 
leaving untouched the parts that are quite 
white. The shadows on the lining aud also 
tlie tufts of fur are formed with the same 
tint. The dress is a pale primrose, and is 
tinted with a light' tint of gamboge with a 
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veiy little blue ; this should be stippled very 
lightly, so that the tint may just alter the 
colour of the ivory. It will not be advisable 
to shade this part of the picture in the 
absence of the sitter. 

You have now to study what kind of back- 
ground will best suit the subject; and as the 
back-ground adds greatly to the beauty of the 
picture, it will in all cases require the attention 
of the painter. In the remarks upon painting 
on paper the meaning of cool and warm tints 
is fully explained. The tints of the back- 
ground must always harmonise with the 
colour of the flesh and^ the drapery. In the 
portrait of h^Majesty the robe is a pale 
primrose colour; the opera cloak is a crim- 
son purple lined with , fur ; the complexion 
is fair, with little colour. If the back- 
ground were a warm tint, it would over- 
power the face and make it look ghastly, nor 
would it accord with the colour of the dress. 
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A«light cool grey tint^ supposed to be the 
colour of the walls of the apartment in 
which she is sitting, is therefore chosen. 
Cloudhig would be quite out of place when 
the sitter has no bonnet or other covering 
for the head. There is no part of the picture 
which a beginner finds more troublesome to 
execute neatly than the back-ground. Some 
good miniature painters, whose pictures ob- 
tain high prices, never acquii*e the power of 
|)roducing an evenly tinted back-ground. 
The artist will find the difficulty vanish if he 
proceeds regularly, according to the follow- 
ing directions. 

Make a neutral tint with indigo and Indian 
red ; mix them well together on the palette ; 
take a large brush and make free broad 
touches all over the back ground, like those 
seen in Jig, 1, plate III. When these are 
dry, go over the whole again with the same 
colour, crossing the tint first laid on diago- 
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naily. The bai^k^rouhd will now be of the 
proper Colour ; but one part will be lighter 
than the otber^ and the spaces between the 
touches will look uneven* This can be 
easily altered by stippling upon the light 
part only with a fine brush with the^ame 
tint until tlie whole becomes solid. The 
error that beginners generally commit is^ 
stippling finely at first, and, in order to get 
colour, using the tint so dry that it becomes 
muddy* Thus great labour and patience are 
entirely lost^ as the picture can never be 
made to look bright and clear* A person 
' to stippling back-grounds sup^ 

are produced by an infinite num- 
ber of dots, when in fact the only parts that 
require to be worked upon particularly are 
the spaces between th^l^rge touches*: This 
will be seen by refen4i% tb I; 

This is a dark grey tini^^at will }iartii<mize 
with almost any subject. At the lowi^r^nd 
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of the tint the broad hatches are seen^ pur-* 
posely drawn at some distance from each 
other. The spaces are filled up by stippling 
in the opper part ; they can be made light 
or dark at pleasure according to the colour 
required. Fig, 2 is a warm grey tint. In this 
subject the first hatches are a grey tint forined 
with Indian red and indigo ; in the second 
(fig, 3^ a little raw sienna is added to the 
tint ; and it is with this tint> made wanner 
* by the addition of a little more raw sienna, 
that the fine stippling is executed. Fig, 4 
and 5 shew how clouds are painted upon 
ivory. They are first laid on in broad 
masses, and the edges -are softened into each 
other by stippling. Fig. fi shews the method 
of stippling upon draffery. In this 'figure 
the bright tints are laid on in large touches 
all over the curtains. The broad masses of 
shade, or whatt painters term., the middle 
tint, are formed with dake 4aw| Indian ink ; 
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very little of the latto will suffice. Theiae 
touches are likewise broad and free, but the 
brush must not be too full, or the colour 
will float, and of course wash off* the bright 
tint first applied. The strong shade is formed 
with the same colours used much darker. 
The whole is stippled with lake, and with 
this colour it will be easy to form the water- 
ing of tlie damask or any other figure that 
may be required. To give brilliancy to the 
whole, use a little gum-water with tlie 
stipple and colours. 

The student will observe, from the fore- 
going examples, that in all back-grounds or 
draperies the light and shade and middle 
tint are in all cases laid on in broad free 
touches rather lighter in colour than the 
painter may wish them to appear when 
finished : if attention is not paid to this, the 
colour of the tint used in stippling will cause 
the back-ground to become darker than it 



was intended to appear, and the general 
tone of the picture will be altered. The 
£dight sketch atj%r.7 shews haw the touches 
oh the face are blended into the back- 
grounds The outline of the face being formed 
with small dots or hatchings, these blend 
and soften with the touches on the back- 
ground : this could not be the case if a line 
ware between them. The shadows on the 
fece blend into each other in the same 


tuanner« 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MIMIATtTBS FAINTING OK IVOBY. 
6BCOHO AND TBIBO SITTINGS, FINISHING. 

The back-ground having been painted in 
the absence of the sitter, the picture is 
ready for the second sitting. Her Majesty 
having placed herself in the same position, 
the painter will now examine every part of 
bis work in detail, commencing at the fore- 
head, which, even in so young and beautiful 
a sitter, will be found to require careful 
drawing. Nothing can be done by washing 
tints now ; all colours must be applied by 
stippling. The strong shadow at the temple 
most be softened at the edges by a lig^t grey 
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thit, whidi may also be applied to the edges 
of the shadow between tbe eyes and the flat 
part of the forehead; The light parts are 
stippled with a very light flesh tint formed 
with yellow ochre and vermilion. The 
strongest light on the forehead is left the 
colour of the iroay. Do not quit this part 
of the fhee until the whole of the forehead 
is accurately drawn. Then proceed to the 
eyes ; here die student will find that the 
dark shadows will require strengthening with 
a tint of l^e and Indian ink. If the 
shadows are getting too red, do not try to 
reduce them by adding grey to the tint, but 
go over them with a few touches of sap 
green, which will subdue a ruddy effect im- 
mediately. Sdpple with a light tint of blue 
over the pupil of the eye. Observe the 
light spot that strikes on the most prominent 
put; leave it as light as you can. Heighten 
the touches at the end of the eyes nearest 
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the nose little vermiIi<Hi> and blasd 

the lightest part of the flesh between the 
eyes and the eye-brows into the shadows 
with a flesh tint of Termiiion mixed with 
sap green i with this tint the markings under 
the eye may be strengthened. Ihe shadow 
on the dark side of the nose may be stip- 
pled at the edges toward the light flesh with 
a light grey tint, formed with indigo and 
Termilim. Ihe ,dark tint may be stip- 
pled with a tint of lake and Indian ink. It 
is impossible to point out by words every tint 
required on the shadowed side of the flu» ; 
suffice it tiiat the stippling must become 
more grey as it approaches the back-gtouiul : 
the face will by this mode of handling ap- 
pear to project in the light part. The lips 
may now be heightened with cannine on the 
dark part. Stipple the shade at thn comer 
of the lips with the tint formed with vermi- 
lion and sap green. It is dangerous to use 
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tint in ihe lower of a female faee> 
as it gives it a masculine appearance. The 
shadows under the chin may be stippled 
with lake and Indian ink. The light flesh tint 
is formed with vermilion and yellow ochre. 
The shadows on the ear may be stippled with 
a light tint of Indian red, and in the darkest 
part with lake. Every part of the face will 
by this time be finely stippled over with the 
^ proper colour, and the likeness secured. 

It will now be necessary to proceed with 
the drapery, so that every part of the picture 
may be advanced to the same state prepara- 
toiy to the third and last sitting. The sitter 
need not be detained while the drapery is 
being painted ; but be particular in drawing 
the folds of the crimson robe. Mark where 
the strong -lights fall upon the white satin 
dmss; also where the shadows of the jewelry 
appear on the neck. The sitter may now be 



to proceed wltbent her idH the next siting. 

Hie ^mcipal objeetibn made l^ |ieasoa» 
to for their ptKtraite is the tediousness of 
toe atoii^. Artists hare, therefore, wisely 
abridged the time of sitting by painting 
drapmy, &c. foam a dressed lay %ure during 
the intervals between the uttings. The 
%ure beii^ dressed, duqxise the drapery as 
nearly as posable as it appeared upon the 
sitter. The ciimson robe is first tinted all 
over Motb a bright wash of lake ; when this 
is dry, the broad folds are stippled with 
broad touches of lake and Indian ink; the 
dark touches within the folds are indigo and 
lake. The whole is then stippled with a 
Inight tint of lake, and the dark parts are 
heightened with a varnish of gum arabic. 
The fur is ermine ; this is stippled with lines 
or hatches ; the dark touches are made vnth 
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iflint of oepia and ocfare^ as the shadowi^ of 
vhite are always warm. The light parts sue 
Jie colour of the ivory heightened by a few 
:ouches of whiter The dark spots are stip* 
ded with Indian ink. Great nicety and ob- 
servation are required in painting satin; it 
lias a glased surface^ which reflects the co- 
lour of objects placed around it. The large 
masses of shade are first washed in with a 
lint of Indian red and indigo. Tins must 
be very light, as it is only to form the middle 
tint The darker shadows are washed upon 
this with the same colour. Almost every 
fold in satin will pioduce reflected lights ; 
these must be left the colour of the ivory. 
The brightest part may be heightened with 
touches of white, and the whole blended 
and softened with fine stippling with a warm 
neutral tint; but this of course must not be 
<Wried over fhe white. 

The jeiivelry will require great care. The 
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principi^ art enlists in makiog it ^wrkle 
prodsdi^ great cootraat ligki attd 
shade tuid veiy strong lodected lights. The 
middle tint of the diamonds nmy be formed 
with a neutral imt of Indian red and indigo. 
Thedarir touches are Indian ink and lake. 
On the spaikling light toucdies of white are 
given, in mrious parts slight hatches of 
the colour of the back-ground and draptsy. 

The ivory is now covered, and Uie whole 
is prepared ibr the third mid last sitting, 
when every part of the picture has to be 
minutely examined. CtMnmmice with the 
hair; give the darkest touches with sepia, 
heightened with gum arabic. Heighten the 
%ht by making very fine touches on the 
centre of them with the point of a needle; 
this is .called by some persons a, trick, and 
not pmnting ; but you have a right to use 
every means in your power to produce etteet. 
At tiie seieond sitting having grme over evety 



separately^ at this you have to balance 
the whole by strengthening or softening the 
shadows, and by adding the touches of white 
upon the ey^, touching the darkest part of 
the eyelids, and also the nostrils, with lake. 
Round the lips with carmine, and with the 
same beautiful colour finely stipple the 
cheeks in those parts where colour is re- 
quired. Add the delicate flesh tint to the 
neck, and blend it with the dress. Heighten 
and improve the drapery from the sitter, and 
do not leave the picture until every part 
forms a whole, ilor until you have a thorough 
confidence that you have produced an ani* 
mated likeness. Even in this state it ought 
not to be exhibited. Let the sitter receive 
your thanks and her release, but do not shew 
the picture^ until it is in the frame or the 
case, as glass acts like varnish on the paint- 
ing, and greatly improves its appearance. 
Nor does a splendid frame detract from the 
beauty of the work. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

PiraiH^TlItTaNQ.— PlINfmo ON VELLCM.— 
CKSTA :^f^|fc~l>B8IOW AN0 CHABAOTSR. 

Thb directtons given in tiie preluding lessons 
vnll convey to the student an idea of the 
pn^tess of a pitttare on ivory; vtfliatever the 
subject may he ilillviiwy un<ter his 
notice, yarying co- 
lour of the according to 

nature* 

The Infant Bacchus, plate IV*, is a pleas«> 
ing subject for practising delicate stippling* 
The figure should be correctly^, drawn on 
paper, care being taken to make the outline 
strong enough, when . placed beneath the 
brory, as directed imthe preceding chapter. 
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W he fieeti through it. this outlhie shcmkl 
b^traced np&n ihae prepaid sm&ce of the 
ivi^y with a light neutrsd tint fomed with 
lake and Indian ink^ The toucha^ must be 
made with a fur sable pencil, and should be 
short hatches or dots, never a hard continued 
line ; if the tint is kept light, it is not neces^ 
sary to make them pariiculmiy fine* The 
shadows may be formed with the same tint* 
The hair is tinted with a light wadbof yellow 
ochre, the back^ound with light touches 
of indigo, and outline of the vessel with 
se|Ma ; the grapes light tint of PruS'* 

sian blue, the vinerieaves mth a light tint of 
gamboge and blue. . The ground is a light 
wash of burnt sienna. The whole subject 
being drawn and thus slightly tinted, it is 
said to bej.in^ dead colo^w*. The tinting of 
the figure be ^o^menced by delicately 

stippling a hg% tint (rf vermiliofi Over the 
ia^,<rdre being ta%en^ to ^lour of^ 
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ivoty for the Kgiit parts. As the sti^Uitg 
approiK^eB the outlihe, it should gradually 
blend ivith the back-ground, that the form 
may be preserved without discovering any 
hard outiine. The stippling with vermilion 
may be takmi over the whole of the figure. 
Ihe touches under the eyelids, the dark 
parts of die ear, and the hands and feet are 
a strong tint of lake and Indian ink. Deli- 
cate rtippling of a light tint of indigo will be 
required under the eyes and on the neck. 
The hair is shaded with sepia. The golden 
vase is tinted with gamlx^e and lake. The 
rine-leaves are strei^thened with lake and 
burnt sienna; the grapes with dark touches 
of lake. The back-ground must be stippled 
quite even with a light tint of blue ; as also 
the iris of the eyes of the figure.- • The pupil 
of the eye is a dark touch of lake and indigo. 
The cheeks and lips are srip|ded with car- 
mine. The dmkest parts of the picture are 



streiigthen^ by touching them with gum 

atabic. Ihe jncture will thus be completed^ 

Formerly painting on vellum was more 

practised than at prc^nt. The great cate 

taken in the preparation of card-board^ and 

the finer catting and large size of ivory 

leaves^ have nearly superseded the use of 

veBum in miniature painting; it is now 

chiefly usecl by herald painters. It may, 

however^ be used with advantage if a pictute 

of a large size is required. It should be free 

from spots, of one colour throughout, and 

sufficiently transparent tor lines drawn on 

paper with a pencil to be seen drrough it. 

The directions already given for painting on 

ivcHry will apply to painting on vellum. The 

tinte forming the shadows may be washed 

more freely on the latter, and it will loqoke 

less stippling ; but paintings on it will never 
' . * 

lode so liigfaly finished as ^ose on ivory. 
Some old miniatores on Tellnm have bemi 



toudiidl: ujxm with wax tuiwfcait of vimoaa 
{coktersf the itotB ate dtttabie* have x'eoft 
ftleauBg. effect, and give aa af^jeuaeoe of 
high fiidsh with litUe trouUe. The ^peat 
difficulty at the time ei^ted ib the prepara- 
tion <ff die crayons. That difficulty is sow ^ 
obvifded, aud wax crayons under the same 
of cretsrhevis, or soft chalk, of every tmt 
required for miniature paiutiog, are sow 
p^pared, and may be purchased at the sta- 
poner’s. Those who use them will find that' 
they work better over a drawing previously 
tinted than on the white paper or vellum. 
The dark touches with the crayons my be 
heightened with a few touches of strong 
gum-water. 

In the directions for drawing on card- 
board the student was advised to leave ffie 
dress of the two figures in ffaU I. in outline 
without, colour, that the tinting on the ftces 
might not be overpowered by the darit co- 



Joais # fSii» adwee not 
.Sma^^ p»<?ttT«». A'ltJbdb^ 
coed }&^ fomted by floating oa^ an opa^ne 
: colour n^de fay mixing lQdiifid |ic& #ilit flake 
Ivhite. . When this cdowr is quite dry, the 
dark touche ^nnu^ flie collar of the coat, 
the lappebi and the buttons, are made: with 
touches d[ strong guiB>water. A blue coat 
k painted by floating an opaque wash of 
indigo over the whok of the space reqmred ; 
the dark touches are formed with gum. If 
the buttons are gilt, they are first formed 
with* a middle tint made with king’s yellow 
and Indian red ; the dark touches upon them 
are made with burnt sienna, and the bi%ht 
light on the edge of the buttems with Clear 
king’s yellow. 

Scarlet ^oats are formed with a strong flnt 
of vermilion the shadows ^th lake and 
Indimt ink, touched in the deepest parts .wifli 

.'•.■gum.; ■ .. 
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mtei efcamcteTHcrf tl>e fitter. It ist thii 

the talented 

’from; the host of mediocre adoiattirfe 
jmii^ers, $k J o^h^a Reynolds, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and dtiwf Ncyefcmted aitists at-» 
taihed esninenoe fey jlieir knowledge of this 
important branch of the art of portrait 
painting ; and the ardent will derive great 
benefit and gratification from studying the 
expression and position of the figures in tile 
. spIOndid pictui’es of the best masters. When 
fee ^cannot get access to tJieni, the prints 
"*1fino^ the engravings will, with the exception 
flhe same purpose. TIhj 
lini^ of this Mfeimal w|H only allow J a 
^f«?e at this’sut^ect. 

example p^teV, wdll illus.- 

whai -^^^eant by, studying the clia* " 
^3^ ad<P^|^^^fek>n. ,of . sitter. If '■:liie 

; bad drawn looking directly fi>t* 
Wjaid, the painter might have prpdHced a 

p. 
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V';iBn»K^iii^ «' 

; /vpimore' - .fter 

ibuNdi rei^g; tis it do^ on guitar ready 
jc^ ’the harmony the pneme mconoit, 
we can easily imagine her dehghted at the 
: perfontmoce of a beautifiil aff. Character 
’is here ndded to likeness, and ;the : |^^ure is 
consequently greatly increased'^ valoe. 

J^iote VI. cdntmns thiee ootph^ of heads 
of eminent characters. No. 1 htthe head. 
Captain Cook, the ceifehrated cii^C 
tor. The spirit of discovery seems seated on 
his brow, and we can fancy luin anxious 
V surveying the horizcm to catch the hrst 



glimpae of soifi^ uodmowni^mad. ^ ^ 

No. 2 is an outline df the justly nskelhated , 
Williani Penn* tl^e found.^ State of :, 

Pennsyh^nia in the Cnited States nf Ame- 
rica. What ai^st would think of painting = 





„ 0 and i>ious in a light Ixiirolousv 

%e h®d jpf the ftev, Ltoience ' 
; ^ Stemfe Wh 0 fliat l^ks on ^jis ar^h wag-* ' 
gi&h fiiee would think it was that of a reve- 
rend: divine ? The painter, feeling that the 
reverend gentleman was better knowii' and 
appreciated as a humorous writer than as a 
clergyman, took no pains to represent the 
dignity and solidity of the latter character, 
but directed hts attention to the delineation 
of the witty author of Tristram Sha^y and 
' • ^e ^ntitnenh^l Journey. 

; With these illustrations we close our re- 
marks upon character^ trusting that sufficient ’ 
has been said to direct the attention of the 
Student to this important part of Ifeesuln 
iect. 


r2 





CARICATORlii. 


Tfijs intro<3ucti<jn to a mcgular essay on tbe 
ari of drawling caricatures and cornic paint- 
3!^,i^rittea by tlie famous antiquary Captain 
Grif>se> and inserted in iJic iirst volume of 
the Antiquarian Kepertory, so exactly de- 
jRcribes the proper object and aim of th.1? 
cm-icatiirist, tliat we cannot do better than 
transcribe a part ot it, previous to our enter- 
ing upon the rules for drawing caricatui|S. 

The art of drawing caricatures is gene- 
rally considered as a dangerous acqwi^fim* 
tendbig rather to make tbk-' 
than esteemed ; butit /is certaiu/y aii ' 
nitaUi of reasonihg to. #ge the abuse to 





^wWch any aii liable as an argiiriient 
against the art itself. 

In order to do justice to the art in 
question, it should be considered that it is 
one of the elements of satirical painting, 
which/ like poetry of the same denomination, 
may be most efficaciously employed in the 
cause of virtue and decorum by holding up 
to public notice many offenders against l>oth 
who are not amenal^ to any other tribunal, 
and who, though they contemptuously defy 
all serious reproof, tremble at the thought of 
^ seeing their ^Hces and follies attacked by the 
keen shafts of ridicule.’" 

The worthy Captain then enters upon the 
directions for drawing caricatures, by stating 
that the student should first learn to draw 
the human head from plaster casts, and from 
life ; tTiat this is certainly very proper advice 
will be obvious to all that attempt carica*- 
tures without the initiatory pracrice ; none 
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but au artist that caa draw the human face ^ 
and hgure with freedom and accuracy has 
the slightest chance of success as a carica-* 
turist. 

The merit of a caricature depends on pre- 
serving the likeness of face and figure as 
nearly as possible, giving the features the 
serious or ludicrous character you wish them 
to represent, and drawing the figure in the 
performance of the mcfet ridiculous actions ; 
for instance, should one of the civic dignita* 
ries, enveloped in his official costume, be re- 
presented dancing a jig in the street, the 
joke would not be heightened by destroying 
the identity of the dancer by the distortion 
of his features* 

Hogarth lias been called a caricaturist ; 
but he was an accurate delineator of human 
nature in every sphere of life. In the well- 
known picture of the Enraged Musician, the 
humour is display^, iKrf hy distorting the 
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fefliures of the various characters in tire 
composition^^ but by contrasting them with 
each other. The anger and vexation exhi- 
bited in the countenance and gestures of the 
musician, tell us at a glance what is the 
purport of the scene which the artist in- 
tended to delineate. It is in subjects like 
this that Hogarth’s extraordinary skill was 
chiefly displayed ; for his great merit con- 
sists in the power he possessed of shewing 
the effect of the passions not only on the fea- 
tures of the face, but also on the whole form 
and figure. Artists that desire to practise 
the art of caricature, cannot do better than 
study the productions of Gilray, the celet- 
brated political caricaturist, whose animated 
groups of public characters, that were the 
principal actors in the political changes that 
took place at the conclusion of the American 
war and during the progress of the French 
revolution, may be almost termed historical 



pictures, so admirably has lie preserved the 
likeness and manners of the individuals in- 
troduced into those exquisite graphic satires. 
There have been no political caricatures of 
importance, since the death of Gilray until 
the appearance of the animated sketches 
produced by an art ist of the present time, who 
pleases to communicate with the public under 
the initial letters H, B. This artist is en- 
dowed with the genuine of caricature : 
the resemblance of face ' an I trgure of the 
individuals he presents to notic^e are ^ 

|>erfe.ct ; he uses no unmulut^al distortion of 
features— no vuljrar ampj|^cition of personal - 
deformity. It is the^: |l^!icrous situation 
and employment of tfi^arious cliaracters s 
that forms the barb polished shaft of 

IL B., and produces ®pood-miturf'd laugh 
from the gratified ^ 

We frequently people, who kppw 

nothing of the art, of hitting off" t||^ ' 
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n^sjt'mblance, as if tlio sketchy likenesses of 
Gilray, H. B., and others, were not previ- 
ously studied, and numerous outlines of the 
head formed, altered, and amended, before 
the one that is allowed to pass appears be- 
fore the public* The amateur artist that 
wishes to pioduce caricatures, must proceed 
precisely as directed in the lessons given on 
drawing in the y)receding pages of the 
Manual. The pro{)ortions of the head shewn 
in plate 7, are the same as in the diagrams 
at pp. 9 and 1 1 * 

Nov I is a caricature profile of the Right 
Hon. William Pitt* The head is divided 
naturally, but as the sharp angular nose was 
the most remarkable feature in the face of 
this eminent statesman, it is slightly elon- 
gated* 

No. 2 is a gOod-natured caricature of the 
Duke of Wellington. In this the nose is 
the feature most amplified, while in No. 3, 
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m ill-natured profile^ the mouth md 
head are most marked; yet they are still 
kept nearly in their proper places. The 
same remark will apply to the blubber lips 
of the Negro, No. 4, and to the thin lips of 
the Lawyer, No. 6. There are some persons 
whose faces are so formed as not to admit of 
a caricature likeness being produced in pro- 
file; their peculiarities are in the eyes or 
mouth, as may be seen in the heads marked 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

The same rule extends to the proportions 
of the human figure. Whether the man or 
woman be tall or short, stout or thin, the 
limbs, however distorted, must be in their 
proper places, otherwise the object will not^ 
look like a human figure. This is the reason 
why ill-drawn caricatures fail in their effect. 
The Active Lad, and the Lady and Gentle- 
man, taken from the 34th No. of that excel- 
lent hebdomadal magazine of wit and carica- 
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ture, called Punch, though in comic posi* 
tioiis, are all properly proportioned. 

Caricatures on general subjects, and un- 
connected with individual likeness, depend 
greatly on strong contrast or opposition. 
Every person introduced should be employed 
in that office or business for which he is 
least adapted, either by age, size, or profes- 
sion. Grose remarks truly, that contrast 
alone will sometimes produce a ludicrous 
effect, although none may exist separately 
in either of the subjects. Suppose, for in- 
stance, two men walking together, both 
equally well made, but one very tall, the other 
extremely short, — they would not escape the 
jocular remarks of the passers-by, although 
alone either of them might have passed un- 
noticed. 

In conclusion, if the student should feel 
desirous of attempting this branch of the art, 
it is incumbent upon him to avoid making it 





